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Look behind these _ ordinary 
words for their full meaning 


as used by Sexton. The sixty- 
one year old Sexton practice of 
selecting only the finest from 
the place where the finest 
grows, assures your guests fruit 
and vegetable juices of ex- 
quisite flavor and maximum 
vitamin content. That is qual- 
ity! The cost per serving is low 
for juices of such full bodied 
richness. That is value! Delivery 
is usually a matter of hours 
from one of our five strategi- 
cally located plants. That is serv- 
ice! You can’t afford to serve 
less than the best. So serve Edel. 
welss. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO.,, 
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Camping for the Y ounger Child 


By 
Dr. Karl Bernhardt 


EpiTor’s NoTE: With the increase in numbers of younger camp- 
ers served by camps all over the country, Dr. Bernhardt’s article, 
pointing out the needs of the child from 7 to 12 years of age, has 
significance both in the training of camp counselors and in program 
planning for the coming season. 


(Fieve camps for boys and girls need no de- 


fence. Such camps provide for the boy or girl 

over twelve an experience that is so valuable 
one would hope no single boy or girl in Canada or in 
the United States would miss it, an experience in 
living such as practically no other institution can pro- 
vide. To those who think of child training and edu- 
cation in terms of setting the stage for learning, 
camping is almost ideal, for the informality, the 
abundance of interesting activities and the 24 hour-a- 
day intimacies of leader and learner make sound per- 
sonality development inevitable. Development of 
initiative and self-reliance, cooperation and social 
sensitivity, knowledge and skills, as well as a fine 
‘appreciation and enjoyment of the beautiful are the 
usual by-products of a happy summer at camp. There 
is no doubt at all of the value of the camping ex- 
perience. 

But there may be some doubt about the extension 
downward of the camping program to include the 
younger child. Because camping is excellent for the 
child over twelve, is no indication that it is equally 
valuable for the child under twelve. Camps for the 
younger child seem to me to involve a different tech- 
nique and certainly not every 7, 8 or 9 year old can 
profit from the camp experience. Let us attempt to 
see the problem in terms of a developmental perspec- 
tive. 

When the child is born he is almost completely de- 
pendent on his parents. He knows nothing and can do 
very little. But he starts in immediately to learn, and 
the more he learns the less dependent he should be. 
He slowly acquires abilities to satisfy his needs and 
wants, and if he has the kind of guidance he should 
have he learns to satisfy these needs in a socially ac- 
ceptable way. But it is a long process and takes years. 
In fact he spends 16 to 20 years in achieving an inde- 
pendence and maturity which provides him with the 
experience, skills and judgment necessary to effective- 
ly “run his own life.” Part of this process is the 
achievement of a satisfying social status in the family, 
a position in the group which makes him feel he 
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belongs,” is accepted and wanted. As he grows older 
this desire for social acceptance reaches out beyond 
the family to other social groups in the school and 
the community. Obviously, children develop socially 
at different rates so that some eight and nine year 
olds are ready for the camp experience, while others 
are not. 

To a child under twelve, being sent away to 
camp may come at a rather unfortunate time in this 
developmental picture. He may be just finding his 
feet in his social world, especially in his family and 
to be sent away from that family even for a short 
period of a few weeks may produce insecurities that 
are too much for him to deal with. 


There are then the two important aspects of devel- 
opment which must be considered—(1) the growth 
of independence and self-reliance and (2) the devel- 
opment of a sense of belonging. To profit from the 
camp experience there must be sufficient growth of 
the first so that the child will be able to care for his 
own needs and wants twenty-four hours a day. And 
the second development must be far enough advanced 
that the child will have a solid foundation on which 
to build. 


To most children under twelve going away to camp 
is the first experience of being: away from home and 
parents for any length of time. Frequently children of 
this age have never spent a night away from home. 
If their feeling of security is strong enough it is an 
experience that should have no bad results. However 
if the feeling of basic security is not well developed 
the child may be incapable of adjusting in this new 
situation and all the values of camp will be lost. 
There was some indication of this in the evacuation of 
children from their homes in England. In some cases 
the blitz was less disturbing to them than being moved 
from home and parents. It would seem that when 
the child feels secure and accepted in his home he 
can leave the home for a time without too much dis- 
turbance, but when the child has not as yet achieved 
this feeling of security, to leave home and live with 
strangers may be almost too much for him. 

Another important feature of this problem of 
camping for the younger campers is the camp itself. 
The program and techniques used in the camp for the 
older boys and girls may not be at all suitable for the 
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younger group. As most camps on this continent 
were established, and have developed, especially for 
the older group it isn’t surprising that the program 
and methods often used are those best suited for this 
age group. And when the age level the camps dealt 
with gradually lowered the program and methods 
tended to be about the same for the younger children 
as for the older. 

If camps are to provide for the child under twelve 
the program and the techniques must be modified to 
suit the stage of development of the child. One fea- 
ture of this is the simple fact that younger children 
require more supervision in the daily routines. This 
means, among other things, that the ratio of camp- 
ers to counselors can not be as large as for the older 
group. Where the ratio can be 8 to 1 for older chil- 
dren it should be around 4 or 5 to 1 for the younger 
children. Regularity of routine—sleep, meals, elim- 
ination etc., has to be supervised more carefully. This 
is not merely because these children have not as yet 
accepted the complete responsibility for these rou- 
tines but also to help the younger child feel at home. 

In terms of the activities of the camp the younger 
group lack some of the basic skills and therefore re- 
quire more careful supervision from their leaders. 
This is necessary in the swimming, boating, and rid- 
ing situations. The younger child can get into dan- 
gerous situations more easily and hasn't the skill, 
experience or knowledge to extricate himself. And 
also he cannot as yet manage his own affairs with 
sufficient wisdom to avoid fatigue and over-excite- 
ment. 

Camp can be so stimulating and exciting to the 
younger boy or girl that sleep and rest are insufficient. 
It is a common thing to have younger children return 
home from camp tired out. Camps for these children 
must be so planned and supervised that they receive 
the necessary sleep, relaxation and rest that they 
require. 

So with the child under twelve more detailed su- 
pervision is necessary both in the routines as well as 
in the free activity situations. The supervision re- 
quires a different knowledge and skill than for the 
older group. The supervisor of the younger child 
must know what the child of this age is capable of, 
and what the behaviour symptoms of beginning ad- 
justmental difficulties are, as well as what the boy or 
girl of this age is interested in. It takes, even more 
skill and training to deal with the younger child at 
camp than with the older. So camps for the child 
under twelve can not be just a downward extension 
of the camp for the older group, but must be planned 
to take into account the child’s stage of development, 
physical, mental and social. 

The form of discipline best suited for the younger 
camper is also of some importance. By discipline we 
mean the arranging of conditions conducive to good 
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learning and development. Perhaps the best way to 
approach this question is to outline first the purpose 
of a scheme of discipline. Discipline as the guidance 
of learning and development is designed to produce 
eventually an individual who is a socially, emotionally 
and intellectually mature adult, a person at home in 
the world of ideas, things and people. This means 
among other things that the discipline used must give 
training in making choices in self-direction and in the 
acceptance of the necessary compulsion of social life. 
The child of 7 or 8 to 12 is halfway along the road to 
self-discipline or should be. He has not yet learned 
enough to be completely self-regulating but he needs 
to have practice in limited situations. 

He must learn (some children have already learned 
by this age) that life consists of two kinds of activi- 
ties—those that just must be done whether he wants 
to or not and those things that he can do or not as he 
likes. This means in the program of the camp that 
there are routines which must be followed, routines 
dealing with eating, sleeping, the care of possessions 
and the self. These routines must be fairly rigid and 
allowing few if any exceptions. Over and above these 
routine requirements are the free play activities. These 
activities should have plenty of variety and interest 
and be characterized by a freedom of choice. 

Another important lesson the boy or girl learns 
from an effective discipline is that everything he does 
has a result or effect. This he can learn if the conse- 
quences of his undesirable behaviour is some imper- 
sonal immediate effect. This should not be in the 
nature of a punishment but rather the natural and 
inevitable and easily preceived result of his own 
actions. And equally important are the pleasant re- 
sults which follow or should follow his desirable 
behaviour. An effective discipline provides the child 
with frequent experiences in which this feature of be- 
haviour consequences is prominent. It is important 
here that the discipline be impersonal, that is, that 
the consequences be clearly not the whim of the 
leader. This is one feature that the camp should be 
able to provide even more effectively than the home. 

In setting up this learning situation there should be 
sufficient opportunities for choices in ways of behav- 
ing. These choices however should come in the ‘‘free’”’ 
activities and not in the routines of sleep, eating or 
other essentials of healthy living. This means that 
the program for the younger boy or girl should not 
be inflexible or that all of his waking hours be sched- 
uled. He needs time to follow his own inclinations. 

The child under twelve has not as yet developed 
the team or group interests he will later show. He is 
less socialized and less moved by appeals to team 
spirit than his older brother or sister. This fact has 
meaning both in terms of program and type of disci- 
pline. 

(Continued on page 21) 











THE PLEASURES OF BEING 
A COUNSELOR 


By 


Abbie Graham 


HE camping experience at its best is, I have dis- 
T covered a delicate blending of two enjoyments: 

that of being out of doors and that of being with 
people. This particular combination has no lure for 
some persons. They prefer to take each experience 
straight. Others, however, find that these two goods 
reinforce each other, just as wood smoke brings out 
fresh aromas from a pipe or an outdoor breakfast 
fire adds extra flavor to a pot of coffee. 

If you find that you are one of those persons who 
takes delight in this combination of the out of doors 
and people, and if, furthermore, you have a zest for 
learning how to blend these two experiences; how to 
make a group one with a night out of doors, a day on 
a river, how to blend persons with persons, individ- 
uals with groups, individuals with the solitude of the 
woods—if you find that you reach with enthusiasm to 
such possibilities, you have in you the raw material 
for the making of a skillful counselor. Furthermore, 
the job of being a counselor will be one of the most 
satisfying experiences of your life. 

I have two purposes in this presentation of the 
pleasures of being a counselor. My major purpose is 
to set forth three such pleasures; my minor, to sug- 
gest quite incidentally how these are created. The 
first is rather easy to find; the second takes longer; 
the third you may come upon only after a long, long 
time. 

The first could be within the reach of all: the spon- 
taneous pleasure of liking to live out of doors and of 
finding always at hand many congenial people to 
accompany your various selves on every sort of expe- 
dition. My first summer as a counselor astonished me 
completely. I had never been in a summer camp 
before, had never seen days run so swiftly into eve- 
ning, nor evenings step so softly into night, nor nights 
climb so gaily into morning. It was then that I first 
knew evening and morning. I had never till then come 
upon the fauna and flora east of the Mississippi; 
never met a buttercup outside of literature, never 
heard of a whale except in the Bible, never watched 
a fog roll in from the Atlantic. In fact, as I said, the 
very setting of camp happily astonished me. That 
amazement has never left me. I look now at boneset 
on my side hill, at selfheal, pearly everlasting, pink 
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spikes of hardhack, and know that I belong to them, 
and shall belong forever. 

A second pleasure is that of discovering that you 
have some special kind of contribution to give to a 
group which will add zest to the group and which 
will make you a part of the group. 

I knew a counselor once who had a talent for ad- 
venturing in a camp and beyond a camp, and also the 
ability to make everyone of a hundred vacationists 
feel that each had a special part in every exploit. 
When a good-sized Nor’easter struck that coast with 
special emphasis in the night, she would get into 
rubber boots and fisherman’s slicker, and flash her 
searchlight into every camper’s tent. Discovering 
erstwhile efficient, white-collar workers of Boston and 
its environs huddled in their tents under umbrellas, 
she would ask them what they were doing under 
their umbrellas on such a fine night. Before she had 
finished tidying them up for the storm, they would 
see that it was just this kind of experience that made 
a two-weeks vacation a very unique affair, just the 
thing to refer to back at the office. 

She could spot a schooner half-way over to Spain, 
or smell a whale washed up on a shore nineteen 
miles away. She knew by instinct when the fishing 
was good in far waters, when the blueberries were 
ripe on distant hillsides, and when the lobster sand- 
wiches were at their best two islands away. Great 
indeed, was her gift for adventuring. 

Once there was a counselor who took her violin to 
camp to practice in her spare time for a fall concert. 
She would go off into the woods to rehearse and 
campers would gather out there to listen. They would 
lean against trees or lie in the grass till she had fin- 
ished. She began to make little tunes to play outdoors 
in the evening when everybody had come home from 
where they had been. I have known nights when 
nobody would go to bed till she had played her 
arrangement of Rock-a-bye Baby in the Tree Top. 
You could not fully know a tree or wind at night till 
she had put them into music. 

One camp office executive in a girls’ camp had a 
passion for sewing and began experimenting with 
new ideas in shirts and shorts. Soon, you could not 
step in that camp for scissors, patterns, yard goods in 
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A tramp through the snow on a weekend of winter camping. 


assorted colors, yellow, green, blue, salmon pink. 
There never was such a shirt pattern as that office 
executive invented. Campers still ask if anybody 
knows who has that shirt pattern. It is not anywhere 
any more. It is now just a remembered feeling around 
the shoulders on an overnight hike, an unforgetable 
satisfaction of perfect pockets. 

The third pleasure is not one that I experienced as 
a counselor, but one I might have if I had been more 
aware of people. I have to learn and re-learn it, and 
so often in the hard way. 

I shall tell you how I came upon it. I was beginning 
to teach a writing class on Monday evenings in a 
city winter. I thought it well to begin by telling them 
what a person ought to know, who was planning to 
write. I spoke of things that should be learned, para- 
graphs and unity, and all that sort of thing. I read 
them good pieces of literature. We discussed what 
made them good. The group sat politely. No pen 
stirred. 

On an evening just before spring began, I noticed 
as I walked crosstown some left-over snow huddling 
inacorner. It was a very sad piece of snow that made 
me shiver as I ducked my head into that drafty side 
street. I remembered Robert Frost’s poem, “A Patch 
of Old Snow”. I did not, however, speak of Frost’s 
poem, but asked the group rather casually what they 
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thought of when they saw old patches of snow. 


I was surprised at their interest. Everyone wanted 
to say how she saw it. “Why not write it?” I asked. 
They did write it. For three weeks they wrote about 
the retreat of winter. They wrote poems and personal 
essays. They went far afield. I remember one essay 
that began: ‘““Today is the winter's first thaw and that 
means that Earl is already pouring over his seed 
catalogs. Right after Christmas he starts sending 
away for them, so that by early March there is sure to 


be a nice stock of them beside the radio in the sun. 


room. And woe unto mother if she touches them 
while ‘redding up’.”’ 

When they had about written themselves out as to 
old snow, I read aloud Frost’s poem. “Oh,” said one, 
‘did Mr. Frost write about snow, too?’ Another ob- 
served, ‘He used the word ‘grimy’. That’s better than 
soiled. Soiled sounds like dirty laundry.” Another: 
“Old snow could be like a newspaper flapping in the 
March wind. Funny we didn’t think of that.” 

As I listened to them talk that night, I knew that 
this was the chief pleasure in working with any group 
—this freeing of their own creative energy to make 
something in their own image, a world, a continent, 
a sea, a garden, a poem about snow that has outstayed 
its time. (Continued on page 19) 





GROUP ANALYSIS AND THE 
CAMP COUNSELOR 






By 
Helen Hall Jennings 


other human beings. Even the hermit cannot 

altogether escape from his fellows. If he has no 
books telling of them, ie has memories of the days 
before he was a hermit; and today he may even have 
a radio. With such possible exceptions as the “wolf 
children” of India, we can say that a human being 
completely separated from others of his kind does 
not exist. The thing that gives life its interest and 
color, as well as much of its tragedy, is that no one 
of us humans is exactly like another but we all desire 
to comprehend one another. When any of us are 
thrown together for a few hours, or even a briefer 
time, we begin consciously and unconsciously to sort 
ourselves into the rudiments of a social structurre. In 
the summer camp group, attractions and antipathies 
between those who maxe it up will be increasingly 
manifest from the day camp opens. The adminis- 
tration cannot ignore this structure. Personalities 
begin to emerge and for better or worse their impact 
has a directive influence upon the group. Whatever 
the factors which determine this projection of positive 
and negative responses among campers and between 
campers and staff, the beginnings of leadership are 
in the making. 

The study of these invisible bonds of attraction and 
of the equally real negative bonds of rejection which 
structure any group of human beings is commonly 
known under the name “‘sociometry.”* The “‘social 
atom’’ is defined as the constellation of choice and 
rejection which emanates from and towards any one 
individual in a social group. In a summer camp, 
every child will become the center of a “social atom” 
which is built as he meets old comrades or cultivates 
new ones—as he begins to find his place in the group 
of which he is to be a part. No individual’s social 
atom in such a group will have exactly the same 
linkage to his fellows tor each person is the center of 
a different constellation of attractions and rejections. 


T HE chief business of human life is contact with 


* This paper is based on an experimental study of 450 individuals 
reported in the writer’s Leadership and Isolation: A Study of Per- 
sonality iv Inter-Personal Relations (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1943). See Chapter VIII for behavior characteristics 
of under-chosen, average citizens, and over-chosen; Chapter IX for 
case studies of isolators and leaders; Chapter X for the nature of 
the choice process and a dynamic re-definition of leadership. 
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Sociometric research is based on analysis of volun- 
tary choices made for and against associating in com- 
mon activities by community members. In the pro- 
cedure the subjects are guaranteed that their group- 
ings will be altered so far as possible to give the 
maximum expression to the wishes of those making 
up the group. Proceeding from an examination of 
these “simple” data (Whom do you choose to live 
with—or work with—etc.?), some very significant 
and informative discoveries have been made regarding 
the nature of leadership and other phenomena im- 
portant to an understanding of any social unit. On 
the basis of the experimental evidence, it is now 
known that any individual has a specific emotional 
repertoire for responding by choice or rejection to- 
wards his fellows. (See reference given in footnote 
1, p. 58) Some individuals spontaneously choose on- 
ly three or four others with whom they would want to 
be associated. Others choose two or three times that 
many. Some individuals have a larger number of 
those they reject and do not want to be associated 
with. Some choose only a few and reject many; others 
show the reverse of this tendency. 

When the social atoms of a group are charted, it 
is found that a small proportion of the group are very 
much more frequently chosen than others. Another 
small fraction is also either not chosen or very widely 
rejected by others, with no or very few positive choices 
coming to them. By far the largest part of any group 
are made up of the averagely chosen and averagely 
rejected. This constitutes the body of ‘ordinary citi- 
zens” of which any social unit is mostly made up. In 
their individual characteristics, the personalities 
showing “average social atoms” are all very different 
in many respects and all of them make some specific 
contribution to the social unit. But as a group the 
contribution they make is essentially different from 
that made by the over-chosen members or the reper- 
cussion of the isolates’ conduct upon the group. 

From the point of view of camp administration, 
these various “sections” of the group are of special 
importance. Analysis of behavior trends shows that 
the over-chosen are the leaders of the group. They 
are the people who are looked to by their peers for 
guidance in crisis and those advice is sought in solv- 
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ing individual problems; they are found to be inno- 
vators of new activities and initiators of actions ful- 
filling the needs of their fellow-members. They, as 
a group, can best be described as having a notably 
greater-than-average maturity of social outlook. The 
isolate almost invariably (and the average citizen very 
frequently) face a problem of group living with the 
question, “How will it affect me?” The leaders are 
alike in thinking in terms of ‘How will it affect us?” 
They may not be brighter than the average member; 
they may even be brusque and lacking in personal 
charm. But their peers know they can be counted 
upon to act in behalf of all and this is recognized in 
the spontaneous expression towards them—in the 
great number of choices they “earn” from others, 
making them over-chosen. 


It is this quality of social maturity, of a more-than- 
average objective and group-minded approach to 
problems, which turns out to be one distinguishing 
characteristic of leadership behavior. This quality in 
camp counselors will make for a successful admin- 
istration. The ability of counselors to recognize the 
“us people’ and to utilize them in structuring the 
groups under their charge, will add enormously to 
the smooth running of a camp and the social growth 
of its campers. Leadership itself turns out to be de- 
finable by ‘‘a manner of interacting with others.” 
(See reference 1, p. 185.) It is not found to reside in 
any personality trait considered singly, nor even in a 
constellation of related traits, but consists of the inter- 
personal contribution of which the individual becomes 
capable in a specific setting eliciting such contribution 
from him. 


At the opposite extreme on this continuum of inter- 
personal sensitivity between the members of the group 
and the individual is the phenomenon we may call 
isolation. The isolates are the individuals whose 
social atoms show that their choices of others are 
totally unreciprocated or are responded to by an over- 
whelming number of rejections. In any sizeable group 
will be found a small number of near-isolates or com- 
plete isolates who receive no positive choices from 
their peers. Like the leaders, the isolates cannot be 
identified by any single distinguishing characteristic, 
physical or mental. As a group, however, they are 
marked by infantile social outlooks; whereas the over- 
chosen consistently show they are thinking at a group 
level, the isolates demonstrate a personalized level of 
reaction to the issues that arise. The group responds 
to each accordingly. 


Very often the rejection by his fellows is not re- 
ciprocated by the isolate rejecting them in turn. In 
some cases the need for acceptance is very great and 
is expressed in the assumption of a role of a voluntary 
Cinderella, eagerly running errands for others, and 
generally placing one’s self at the beck-and-call of 
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any member of the group. Where the leaders’ willing- 
ness to step in and help out in an emergency is appre- 
ciated, the isolates’ uncritical desire to serve merely 
to please does not appear to improve his situation. 
It makes others feel uncomfortable and this self- 
imposed servant-attitude can make as complete a 
barrier between the individual and the group as the 
overly anti-social behavior of the isolated trouble- 
maker who carries rumors and violates wishes of the 
group. The isolate, centered within the narrow 
sphere of his own needs and wants, is unable to be an 
effective constructive participant in the social unit; he 
is, so to speak, in it but not of it. 


This is the group among whose members the camp 
management will find its most critical and difficult 
problems. Mostly they are pathetically anxious to 
take part in the group activities. Frequently a study 
of their social atoms shows a desperate reaching out 
for companionship which is not reciprocated. Many, 
if not most, isolates can better their situation by in- 
creasing insight and a wholesome give-and-take en- 
vironment where leaders, characteristically, recognize 
their need for help and understanding, as the ordinary 
citizen does not. A realization by the camp staff of 
the problem will do much to better the isolate’s out- 
look upon himself and his social surroundings. 


In this brief pointing out of sociometric findings, it 
is not possible to do more than hint at their impli- 
cations for camp management. The camp must be 
viewed as a social group made up of unique social 
atoms—some of them of over-chosen individuals in 
leadership roles; most of them of average citizens 
who will function in democratic roles if given the 
proper milieu; some of them of individuals cut off 
from spontaneous relationships with other individ- 
uals. It is hardly necessary to stress that successful 
camp administration depends on the selection of 
counselors who have the emotional maturity which 
will spontaneously cast them in leadership roles from 
the viewpoint of the campers. The success of such 
individual counselor will then depend on his ability 
to pick out campers who are ds playing leadership in 
his group, in various situations, and transfer responsi- 
bility to them. The camp administration which 
wants, however, to achieve the maximum of coopera- 
tion, moral, and social growth will not rely solely on 
its own ability to select good counselors and, in turn, 
their ability to pick out “good” leader-campers; it will 
realize that there 1s no short-cut to utilizing the camp- 
ers’ own spontaneous choice expressions towards one 
another and accordingly form its groups in line with 
(and not contrary to) the social growth that is taking 
place within them. The physical and scenic advan- 
tages of the camp can then be a backdrop for the 
social development of a// its children. 
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Leaders are Human Beings 


solemn faced owls. With hats on the back of their 

heads they sit at large desks amid a bevy of tele- 
phones, smoke cigars and expend their efforts con- 
sulting the world almanac and issuing momentous 
statements to awaken a sleeping civilization. In assum- 
ing the responsibility now incumbent upon me I have 
tried my best to fulfill this role. The cigar was un- 
pleasant, the almanac borrowed and the momentous 
thoughts I discover are only momentary. 

In the course of my duties as Guest Editor I have 
reviewed as many statements as I could find in my 
unique filing system on ‘Qualifications for the Camp 
Counselor”. My considered reaction to these 1s a great 
sense of relief that I became a camp counselor before 
most of them were published. You should be glad 
too. Indeed few of the camp folks we know would 
ever qualify. The only possible candidate would be 
an anemic angel better adapted to harping celestial 
melodies than pitching tents in the rain. “The camp 
counselor should love children, but not too much; he 
should willingly obey his camp director, yet show 
initiative; he should feel perfectly at home in the out- 
of-doors, yet possess a variety of civilized skills from 
playing the piano to teaching acrobatics. Incidentally 
he should have knowledge, about at the post graduate 
level, of education, child development, social psy- 
chology, group work, with a little nutrition, forestry 
and philosophy thrown in.” To this we (editorially) 
say ‘‘nonsense’’. Therefore we (editorially) have de- 
signed a new list of qualifications whose only virtue 
may be that no director will spoil the interior decora- 
tion of his counselor’s cabin by pasting them up. 

A leader should be a human being. Being human 
means possessing assets and liabilities, strengths and 
frailties, virtues and vices compounded in various 
proportion. It means realizing that other people have 
these same characteristics compounded in different 
proportions. It means, therefore, considering oneself 
no more and no less important than any other human 
being and using one’s formal position of leadership 
not to inveigle others towards the smug little stan- 
dards one thinks so important, but for guiding them 
toward the destiny for which each is best suited. 


An eftective leader is not superior to the group. He 
is one factor in a complex social situation which forms 
the soil for personality development. His value as a 
leader is determined by the adequacy with which he 
plays his part in the group. It is measured by his par- 
ticipation rather than by his prestige. The extent to 


HAVE always assumed that editorial writers are 
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which he can like others for what they are rather than 
in terms of what he thinks they should be indicates 
the degree to which he has discarded his sanctity and 
achieved humanity. 

The above statement may be translated simply to 
read: Leadership with a capital ““L” is dangerously 
near Dictatorship with a capital ‘“‘D”’; leadership with 
a little bit of ‘l” can make camp a lot of fun. 

If a camp leader possesses these characteristics and 
can cook pancakes as well, worthy is he to be chosen 
and let no director say him nay. 

Thus we relinquish our editorial responsibilities, 
push our hat over our owlish eyes and go home realiz- 
ing that it is more blessed to blast editorials than to 
write them. 


Counselors’ Manual Developed 


“Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow’, the Counselors’ 
Manual prepared by the Sherwood Forest Camps, 
1944, will be of interest to all camp directors and to 
groups interested in preparing material for counselor 
training. The manual is divided into five sections: 
I. Introduction, covering a description of the camp, 
location, ownership, camp budget; II. Aims and 
Purposes, covering objectives, philosophy, and evalu- 
ation; III. To the Counselor, on the division of re- 
sponsibility, general information for counselors, fire 
regulations, etc; IV. Activities in Camp. 

Prepared by the camp staff to help in orienting 
themselves to the Sherwood Forest Camp and coun- 
selor responsibility, its development and use offers 
unusual opportunities for continuous in-camp staff 
training. Valuable to counselors of any age or ex- 
perience its contribution in working with young and 
inexperienced counselors can not be over estimated. 
Certainly the use of such a manual would help the 
“wheels go around’”’ more smoothly and more effh- 
ciently in any camp. 

The Sherwood Forest Camp is operated by the Park 
and Playground Association of St. Louis, under the 
direction of Al Wyman, Room 1003, 613 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Missouri. Only a limited number of manu- 
als are available for distribution. 
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A College Ir 
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ains Counselors 


Jeanne Bassett 


AMP directors are finding it increasingly difh- 
( cult to assemble a staff of well-trained mature 

counselors to carry on the work and guidance 
of the summer camp. 

Before the war many men and women employed, 
particularly in educational institutions, turned to 
camp counseling for summer occupations. Among 
them were many leaders of children; leaders with 
experience, college graduates, specialists in some 
phase of camping. In the past two or three years the 
ranks of camp counselors have been drawn upon heav- 
ily. The armed forces and defense jobs have taken 
many; an accelerated college program has hit hard 
the college student crop; and in some cases money has 
been more plentiful and the need for summer employ- 
ment has consequently been reduced. However, we 
are still operating our camps. True, some of the fine, 
mature leaders are serving elsewhere and we are 
drawing as never before from boys and girls of col- 
lege age and under draft age to serve as counselors. 
Without a doubt these college students know that 
they could, with little difficulty, secure high wages in 
defense industries and some do. It is the ones that 
want to be camp counselors that we are concerned 
with. Many are choosing such summer work, ignor- 
ing high paying jobs simply because they want to work 
with children; they want to be out-of-doors in a camp 
setting; and they want to have a chance to help edu- 
cate and to help build character. It is just this that we 
want tc encourage in college students. It is the col- 
lege’s responsibility then to offer them training and 
opportunities for practical experience. 

In many ways the war has been an excellent influ- 
ence on camping. It has placed an emphasis on out- 
of-door living, on rea/ rather than artificial or super- 
ficial camping. Campcrafts are being included in the 
camp program where they were not used before. The 
increased emphasis on co-operative living, the spirit 
of helping, a more practical program, and the attempt 
to show the true values in all of camp life have made 
many a camp director “‘take stock”. These same val- 
ues must be considered in a college curriculum which 
is attempting to train recreation leaders and camp 
counselors. 

Mature judgment, good leadership, dependability, 
initiative, comradeship, and good teaching are some 
of the qualities which we are expecting of our college 
student counselors—and rightly so. They can and 
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are meeting the challenge. How can we help them? 

Colleges and universities have introduced and are 
offering courses for training camp counselors.’ The 
recent government emphasis upon the need for com- 
munity recreation has undoubtedly caused similar and 
related courses to be organized. Although not par- 
ticularly designed to train camp counselors, there is 
no doubt but that these related courses offer rich pos- 
sibilities for good education and training. Sociology, 
biology, nature study, geology, psychology, music and 
are education and physical education are among the 
subjects which assist in training future recreation 
leaders. 

Colleges also have opportunity for offering train- 
ing through more than the academic courses. The 
extra-mural program and the social life can serve as 
training ground. The Outing program is an excellent 
example of a place for training leaders and for teach- 
ing camping skills. Physical and recreational college 
programs should include a program of outing activi- 
ties. 

College camp counselor training courses cannot 
complete the job of training, but they are a step in the 
right direction and serve to introduce the future coun- 
selor to some of the problems to be met; to teach him 
or her some camping skills; and to create an interest 
in the field of camping and education. 

One such Camp Leadership course is offered as an 
intersession course between the regular and summer 
sessions at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. (There 
is also a semester course during the regular year.) 
This short course attempts in one week to instill an 
interest in camping, to create a love for the out-of- 
doors, to teach some practical campcraft skills, to 
introduce the student to a camping library, and 
through actual participation in camp life to start the 
training of future camp leaders. 

One academic credit hour is given for work suc- 
cessfully completed. The course is offered at a time 
when it is possible for the college student to attend 
previous to a camp job. It is available to students who 
may want to attend summer school and it is open to 
any girl interested in camping and camp leadership. 
In the three years that the course has been in existence 
several students enrolled in other colleges have atten- 





1. “Preliminary Report of the Committee on Camp Training Courses 
of the American Camping Association’, Camping Magazine. 12, 
June, 1940, pp. 34-35. 








ded; college graduates and teachers have taken ad- 
vantage of it, and several camps have advised their 
counselors to attend and in some instances paid the 
registration fee for them. The group, limited to sev- 
enteen, has headquarters in a cabin situated in a 
wooded area which makes an excellent nature and 
campcraft laboratory. 

The student lives through an extremely busy week 
of camping. Other than the specific ckills taught, 
camp songs are sung, camp graces are used, children’s 
interests are investigated, case studies and their solu- 
tions are discussed, and even the question of table 
manners as they are met at camp are a part of the 
week’s plan. Naturally there are many other camp 
problems encountered and considered. 


The 1943 catalogue description of the course ran 
as follows: 

The Camp Leadership Course for Women is for the 
purpose of training girls for camp counselorship through 
actual camping experience. 

The course will include camp cookery, practice in the use 
of the knife and axe, training in fire building, trip organiza- 
tion and camp sanitation. There will be the fun of camping 
in sleeping bags and pup tents, of learning camp songs and 
games. 

Special emphasis will be placed on camping out-of-doors 
under all conditions; applied nature study with stress on 
edible herbs and plants will be an added feature. 

Class work will include lectures, discussions, and reports 
dealing with staff relationships and responsibilities, types of 
camps, facilities, equipment, health and safety, program 
planning, crafts and counselor problems. 

By the middle of the second day the group is well 
enough acquainted that it can be divided into four 
groups which work together throughout the rest of 
the course. From there on, each group in turn plans 
and prepares a breakfast, lunch, and dinner, does 
K.P., builds fires, and is responsible for camp sanita- 
tion and an evening program. The following chart 
for 1943 indicates the organization: 





























Tues. Night | Wed. Night |Thurs. Night! Fri. Night 
Wed. Noon |Thurs. Noon} Fri. Noon Sat. Noon 
Group I Group II Group III Group IV 
Cooks — |Qne-Pot Dish|Non-Utensil |Baking and |Special 
Tin-Can Cookery 
Cookery 
Fire IV I II Ill 
K.P. lll IV I II 
Sani- II III IV I 
tation 
Program |Star Gazing |Campfire Singing and |General and 
Poetry Camp Log 





























It should be noted here that all cooking was done 
out-of-doors, the dishes were washed at the fire-site 
and the appropriate fire was used for each kind of 
cookery. Although in the first year the camping was 
done throughout a week of rather steady rain, still 
the cooking was done out-of-doors under a roof shel- 
ter or between rains over the campfire. The rain 
seemed to serve as added incentive to see if it were 
possible to cook out. In 1943 the weather allowed the 
group to sleep on the ground in or out of pup tents 
every night and to cook every meal over an outdoor 
fire. 

A part of the experience of the outdoor cookery 
was the planning of the meals and the buying of the 
food. Figuring on a balanced diet, buying for eigh- 
teen, and planning with the other groups were all 
provided for. 

It is evident that meals such as these that follow 
used a variety of cooking methods and called for dif- 
ferent types of fires. Waugan stick, lug pole, pot hook, 
barbecue device, utensil holder, back log, dutch oven, 
reflector, bean hole and many others were all familiar 
terms by the end of the week. 

Meals were planned with the idea of eating well 
but not expensively, and with the principle of using a 
variety of methods in order to secure practice and 
experience. The following are indicative of the kinds 
of meals and the special fires listed on the above 
chart: 

Tuesday Night 
Cabbage stew 


Corn pone (Reflector) 
Sliced tomatoes 


Wednesday Night 
Pioneer drum sticks 
Sweet potato souffle 


(In apple cups) 


Applesauce—cookies Buns 
Iced tea Mock angel food cake 
Thursday Night Orange-ade 


Friday Night 
Baked stuffed whole fish 


Baked beans (Bean hole) 
Gingerbread (Reflector) 


Fruit salad ' (Reflector fire with oven and 
Cookies frying pan) 
Lemonade Creamed potatoes 
Thursday Breakfast Cole slaw salad 
Fruit juice Butterscotch pudding 


French toast (Tin-can stove) Lemonade 


Chocolate milk 
Imus and barbecues have also been favorite cooking 
projects in other years. 

Many skills are used in outdoor cooking. The use 
of the axe for wood chopping and splitting; the use 
of the knife for making tinder; the making of devices 
for use over the fire; and the techniques of preparing 
food so that it is kept clean and served appetizingly 
are only a few. Camp sanitation, the care of supplies 
and camp refrigeration are associated learnings and 
important elements of successful camping. The best 
and most efficient way of doing each must be taught. 

The technique of using an axe properly and efh- 
ciently must be demonstrated and explained. Practice 
through use in acquiring proper fire wood and in 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A. Review of “Leadership and Isolation” 


By 
Grace Coyle 


relations by Dr. Jennings of the Sociometric In- 

stitute. Using the research methods and con- 
cepts which she and Dr. Moreno have developed in 
previous studies, Dr. Jennings has here extended her 
research to a study of personal choices for housing, 
work and leisure companions within the population 
of the New York State Training School for Girls. 
The significance of the methods here used and the 
concepts of social relationships on which they are 
based is very well set forth in the foreword by Gard- 
ner Murphy of the College of the City of New York. 

This book, like many research studies, is not light 
reading which camp directors will want to dip into 
in their leisure hours after a strenuous day’s camping 
trip. It requires sustained attention and the careful 
learning of the special terms which have been de- 
veloped to describe the aspects of personal relations 
studied here. If one is to follow it carefully it requires 
moreover a willingness to grapple with statistical 
presentations. It is not a book that he who runs may 
read. However, the reader if perhaps not addicted to 
statistical description can gain much from this ma- 
terial by reading the introductory sections which set 
forth the problems and the assumptions on the 
choice process and then the two last chapters which 
give the major conclusions. Whichever way one may 
wish to read it, it will repay the effort and will yield 
exceedingly valuable—even exciting results. Since 
this is a research study and not a practical book on 
how to handle groups or institutions, the application 
of the findings to camping or similar situations will 
have to be made by those who are working in the 
field. However, this type of study provides the scien- 
tific foundation on which intelligent practice can be 
built. 

For the purposes of the camping field, I should like 
to indicate some specific points where this material 
has significance. In the first place, the study was made 
in a Girls institution where people have contact with 
each other in living units, in work and at play much 
as they do in any camp. The population changes 
more slowly than that in many camps and most of 
the girls stay longer so that relationships are of longer 
duration and more stable than in the short two week 
camp, though not so different from the long season 
camp. The girls are between 12 and 16 years of age, 
of normal intelligence, and drawn from the socially 
and economically underprivileged section of the 


T HIS book is the report of a study of interpersonal 
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population. In many ways, therefore, the setting is 
not unlike that of many camps. In certain ways it 
differs decidedly. With such allowances made, how- 
ever, the study in this setting of the process by which 
certain girls become leaders, and others become iso- 
lates, has many conclusions which can be carried over 
directly into the camp setting. 

To this reviewer at least, the most interesting sec- 
tions of the book are those dealing with the character- 
istics of the “over-chosen” and ‘‘under-chosen’”’ indi- 
viduals. Although Dr. Jennings makes very clear 
that leadership is a mutual reaction depending as 
much on the needs of the led as on the capacities of 
the leader, she found that certain personality patterns 
were commonly found among the “over-chosen”’ 
individuals who were sought after by their fellows. 
Their greater emotional maturity, their protective 
attitude toward the inadequate, their greater reserve 
on their personal difficulty and their higher capacity 
for daring and initiative mark them off from the 
“self-bound”’ isolate who is unable to reach beyond 
her own difficulties to be of help to others. The rich 
case material given to illustrate the situations in 
which both leaders and isolates function will recall to 
any camp director or counselor similar cases he has 
known. 

To those of us who carry a professional responsi- 
bility for such groups it is not enough, however, to 
know how the “natural’’ process works. By the way 
a camp is directed or a program is conducted, the 
social situation is changed. We inevitably ask our- 
selves, how can the camp setting be used so that the 
“self-bound” unwanted child begins to open out 
toward greater self-fulfillment, how do we provide 
scope for the emotionally mature so that their powers 
are fully used in camp activities? The greater insight 
which a study of this kind can give us of the intricate 
relationships found in every living group is certainly 
the first step toward a sound way of dealing with the 
human problems and opportunities that confront us 
every day. We must first be able to assimilate such 
material and then on the basis of our own educational 
purposes, use it in the developing of camp programs 
and the dealing with individual campers. We shall 
there add to the intuitive feeling for people always 
so essential a conscious, intelligent understanding 
based like modern medicine and modern education on 
scientific knowledge, and scientific research, of the 
sort here described. 
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Louis Sherr 


director’s burdens, along with rationing, prices, 

manpower, food, transportation, etc., the matter of 
taxes. Formerly this item of taxes was of little con- 
cern, since it represented but a small percentage of 
current operating expenses. With directors operating 
their camps at a deficit, or just about covering expen- 
ses, there was no need to give any thought to a tax on 
net income, Corporate Excess Profit Tax, or the like. 
The small tax paid the County for Real Estate Tax, 
Road Tax, School Tax or, in some cases institutional 
Tax, gave us little concern. It made very little differ- 
ence if one included it in the budget or simply paid it 
during the winter or spring as the bills were pre- 
sented. Today, however, with complete enrollments 
and the need to meet mounting expenditures, taxes 
loom large and take a considerable “‘cut’”’ out of the 
budget. 

All camps undoubtedly pay Old Age Pension, Fed- 
eral Income and, in some cases, Unemployment Com- 
pensation Tax. If incorporated, there are many addi- 
tional taxes. Further, there is now a Victory and 
Withholding Tax which, while it doesn’t represent an 
outlay from the Camp Treasury, must be set aside 
when deducted from wages of the staff, so that it will 
be available when due. Poor bookkeeping may lead a 
camp director to rejoice because of a large cash bal- 
ance in the bank account in September and then real- 
ize too late in October that a substantial payment is 
due the Federal Government for Old Age Pension 
and Withholding Tax, including wages paid to staff 
and help as well as director’s salary if incorporated, 
not to mention Federal Income Tax (one-fourth due 
March 15) on the net income whether the camp is 
operated by individual, partnership or corporation. 

All in all, that little item of taxes which we so 
carelessly brushed aside in former days is now a for- 
midable rascal, and must be dealt with as a foe worthy 
of his steel. There is need for accurate financial rec- 
ords, thorough bookkeeping, complete auditing by a 
competent accountant and a wide and extensive know- 
ledge of the tax problem by directors in order to 
maintain a successful and smooth running organiza- 
tion. Today, more than ever, the camp director must 
keep his pulse on every phase of present day condi- 
tions. The tax problem is interwoven with Economic 
Stabilization as it concerns stabilization of salaries and 
wages paid to members of the staff and help, the War 
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[ci recent years there has been added to the camp 


Production Board as it concerns monies contemplated 
for extensive improvements, and similar problems as 
affected by a variety of governmental agencies. The 
taxing authorities may not allow as a deductible item 
possible salary payments to the staff or expenditures 
for certain improvements unless there has been ap- 
proval by the proper agency. 

Taxes, unlike many other camp problems, depend 
upon the type of camp organization. Most camps, 
irrespective of organization, have common problems 
in food, rationing and manpower. As a tule, an ex- 
perienced counselor or chef will ask the same salary 
whether the camp is operated by an organization, 
charity or privately. The amount of taxes, however, 
will depend upon many dissimilar factors. Is the 
camp owned by an individual, a partnership or a cor- 
poration? Is it operated for profit or is it a charity? 
In what State of the Union is it located? In what par- 
ticular County of the State? If a corporation, in what 
State is it incorporated? It is in the answers to these 
questions that the amount of tax to be paid will be 
determined. An example may possibly clarify the 
picture. Camp X, a private camp located in Z County, 
Pennsylvania, is a Pennsylvania corporation with a 
net income in 1942 of $20,000. Net income is simply 
the difference between total income (i. e. tuition fees, 
guest receipts, etc.) and total operating expenses (i.e. 
salaries, including the directors, maintenance expense, 
fuel and power, transportation, laundry, depreciation, 
etc.). Asa general rule, the net income of a corpora- 
tion is computed in the same manner as that of an 
individual. There are taxes to be paid to the Federal 
Government, State of Pennsylvania and County. Fed- 
eral taxes include: Normal Tax, Surtax, Capital Stock 
Tax, Declared Value Excess Profits Tax, Excess Prof- 
its Tax and Old Age and Survivor Insurance Tax. 
State taxes may include: Capital Stock, Corporate Net 
Income and Unemployment Compensation. County 
taxes may include: County, Road, Institution, Per- 
sonal Property, and School. 

The mere reading of this list of taxes is probably 
cause enough for most camp directors to shudder in 
agony and call for help. A detailed explanation 
would undoubtedly create seemingly hopeless con- 
sternation. Suffice it to say that Normal Tax is the 
first and original tax in a simple structure. Surtax was 
added as a burden to those whose icomes were in 
excess of a stated amount. Capital Stock Tax is based 
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on your estimate as to what your income will be. 
Declared Value Excess Profits Tax is a penalty for 
not estimating correctly. Excess Profits Tax is a tax 
on the amount of earnings considered to be in excess 
of a fair return on the money which is invested in 
your business, the theory being that 8% is a reason- 
able profit and the corporation is taxed on any excess. 

“But,” says the weary camp director, “just what 
taxes must be paid?’ It must be borne in mind, in 
arranging the tax budget that some taxes are definite 
and based upon the value of the realty or the gross 
assets—i. e. value of the camp. In other cases, the 
amount of tax will depend upon the net income which 
will vary from year to year. This will, of course, affect 
the amount of withdrawal as profits or dividends. 

In our hypothetical case, the taxes for 1942 will be 
as follows (without considering any allowances) : 


$20,000 


15%) 
Normal Tax on $15,000 
(at 17%) 
Normal Tax on $20,000 $ 
Surtax on $20,000 
(at 10%) 
Capital Stock Tax (if de- 
clared value of business 
is $100,000) 
Tax at rate of $1.25 
one GE GOO ...........+...... 
Declared Excess Profits Tax 
(A profit of $20,000 
shows you understimated) 
Excess Profits Tax on a net 
income of $20,000 is .... 
Social Security Tax ............ 
(This is based on a total 
estimated payroll of 
$13,000, including board 
and lodging of employees 
and $3,000 of the $5,000 
salary allocated to the 
director ) 


Total 
(Also, if 8 or more em- 
ployees are employed for 
20 weeks or more, there 
may be a Federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance Tax). 

State Taxes may amount to 
the following: 
Capital Stock Tax- on value 


3,300 


2,000 


125 
990 


4,860 
130 





11,405.00 


of $100,000—5 mills .... 500 
Corporate Net Income (ar- 

rived at by use of a stated 
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Unemployment Compensa- 
tion (at 2.7% on a total 
payroll of $13,000 includ- 
ing board and lodging, 
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provided an employee 
works any 20 different 
throughout the year) .... 


Total State Tax ........ 
County Taxes (based mainly 
on realty assessment ........ 


GROSS TAXES ........ $13,736 
NET PROFIT ............ 6,264 
This net profit of $6,264 certainly doesn’t leave 
much available for dividends or capital investment in 
improvements, equipment, etc. Of course, the direc- 
tor could also pay an income tax on his salary of 
$5,000. It must be realized, however, that a compe- 
tent accountant could effect considerable savings. The 
Declared Excess Profit Tax of $990 might have been 
avoided if the declared value had been $150,000 to 
$200,000. Likewise, there may be no Excess Profits 
Tax of $4,860 if the corporation has invested capital 
of $200,000 instead of $100,000. In addition, there 
are many allowable deductions, including net business 
operating losses sustained during the two preceding 
years. (This latter deduction also applies to a bus- 
iness operated by an individual). Suppose the camp, 
instead of operating as a corporation, is owned by an 
individual who is married, having as dependents a 
wife and two children. The net income would then 
be $25,000, which includes the $5,000 salary our camp 
director drew from the corporation. Giving full credit 
for personal exemption, credit for dependents and 
earned income credit, his total Federal Income Tax is 
only $3,812. County Taxes would be the same as in 
the case of the corporation. There would be little or 
no State Tax. Whether or not to operate a camp as a 
corporation or as an individual is based on many fac- 
tors, the most important of which is that in the case 
of a corporation, one’s liability is limited. 

Some directors may be interested in possible Inheri- 
tance Tax where they are concerned in passing along 
their camp as an inheritance. Many problems are 
involved. The amount of tax will depend not only on 
the net value of the camp, but the domicile (perma- 
nent home) of the director, location of the camp, etc. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that every camp direc- 
tor call in for advice and counsel an expert accountant 
and attorney to examine into all phases of the camp 
tax problem. A camp director who attempts to work 
out his own tax problem will have, as has been said 
of an attorney who argues his own case before the 
court, “only a fool for a client”. 

It was the writer’s intention originally to append a 
list of the Federal Taxes and the various State Taxes, 
together with the base rates and an explanation so 
that directors could quickly and conveniently ascer- 
tain what type of taxes were due. However, the prob- 
lem is strictly one of accounting and so much depends 
upon each individual camp’s financial structure that 
it seemed best to avoid further confusion. 
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onservation Order | -41 


By 


Elin Lindberg 


Board amended Conservation Order L-41. 


C)s: NOVEMBER 1, 1943, the War Production 


Therefore, the article ‘Priorities Affecting 


Camping” in the March, 1943, issue of The Camp- 
ing Magazine, which was prepared by a study group 
of the New York section of the American Camping 
Association, is now out of date. The amendment, in- 
sofar as the order applies to ‘‘Educational’’ Camps, is 
given below. This material has been checked for 
accuracy by WPB priority experts. If you are planning 
to do any new construction on your camp site, we 
recommend that you secure a copy of Order L-41 for 
further information. 


a. 


What this Order does: This Order limits con- 
struction. It is necessary in order to conserve ma- 
terials, construction equipment, labor and trans- 
portation. In most cases, except where the con- 
struction is of a special kind, you must get 
permission from the War Production Board for 
construction. This permission (sometimes 
called “authorization to begin construction” ) 
must not be confused with preference ratings or 
priorities. If a construction job is allowed, either 
because it is not of the kind restricted by this 
order or because permission has been obtained, it 
may still be necessary to get preference ratings 
for materials or material on hand, you may still 
have to get permission to use them for a particu- 
lar construction job. 

What is meant by construction: This Order in- 
cludes putting up or altering any sort of a struc- 
ture, dam, sewer and similar jobs; also installing 
of equipment or fixtures. 

How much construction is allowed without get- 
ting permission: The War Production Board has 
indicated that children’s camps, which fall under 
“educational” classification, can be considered as 
being included in paragraph (5) second column, 
page 1 of Order L-41. Therefore, you need not 
get permission under this order for construction 
which does not total more than $1,000 for all 
jobs in one year unless priority assistance 1s 
needed. If priority assistance is needed, either 
form WPB 2570 or WPB 617 must be used. 
(See page 2) 


d.,e. Special kinds of construction which do not re- 
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quire permission: It is not necessary to get War 


Production Board permission under this Order 

for the following kinds of construction:— 

1. Maintenance and repair; that is, work nec- 
essary to keep a building in sound working 
condition or fix it when it has become un- 
safe or unfit for service because of wear and 
tear; also the minimum work necessary to 
prevent more damage to a building or struc- 
ture (or its contents) which has been dam- 
aged by fire, flood, tornado, earthquake, or 
the like. Changes in material are permitted 
in doing maintenance and repair work. Re- 
building or restoring after damage caused 
by fire, flood, tornado, earthquake, or the 
like, is not permitted as maintenance and 
repair, but is permitted in some cases as 
explained in the order. See Order L-41 
(third column, page 1) for this information. 


f., g., h. How to apply for permission: In case of 


emergency, application must be made by wire or 

in person instead of on printed form. Application 

should be made to the local field office of the 

WPB. The following information must be given: 

1. Case of the emergency (fire, flood, etc.) 

. What the building or structure is used for. 

. Type of construction. 

. Why immediate construction is necessary. 

. Estimated cost of construction. 

How to figure cost: 

For the purpose of determining whether a 

construction job may be started without get- 

ting permission from the War Production 

Board, “‘cost’’ means the cost of the whole 

construction job as estimated at the time of 

beginning construction, except that the cost 
of used material or used fixtures may be dis- 
regarded. 

2. If any materials or fixtures that have not been 
used are obtained without buying them, 
their value is included as part of cost. 

3. The cost of labor must be included, but :f 
volunteer labor is used, its value need not 
be included. Contractors’ fees also must be 
included but architects’ and engineers’ fees 
need not be. 

4. All construction on the same unit must be 
included. The word ‘unit’? means any 
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groups of buildings or structures (including 
roadways, pipelines, etc.) related to the 
“units”. If a local group operates a second 
camp located in a different area, that camp 
site will be considered as another unit and 
an additional $1,000 allowed for necessary 
construction. 

5. The cost of construction jobs per year must 
be determined on a calendar year basis, be- 
ginning with January 1, 1944, except where 
an organization operates on a fiscal year 
basis. 

If application is necessary, the following 

forms should be filed with the local field 

office of the WPB: WPB 2570—If the cost 
amounts to /ess than $10,000 and WPB 617 

—If the cost amounts to more than $10,000. 

Maintenance and Re pair 

The War Production Board Order dealing with 
maintenance and repair was amended as of Novem- 
ber 22, 1943. This Order is known as CMP Reg. 


5A. If you are planning to secure materials for the 
purpose of repairing camp buildings, and so forth, 
we suggest that you ask your local WPB for a copy 
of the amended order. The preference rating under 
this Order for children’s camps is AAS and is ap- 
plied as follows: 

“Preference rating AAS MRO 5A. The under- 
signed certifies, subject to the criminal penal- 
ties for misrepresentation contained in section 
35 (A) of the United States Criminal Code, 
that the items covered by this order are re- 
quired for essential maintenance, repair or 
operating supplies; that this order is rated and 
placed in compliance with CMP Regulation 
No. 5A and that the delivery requested will 
not result in a violation of the quantity re- 
strictions contained in paragraph (f) of said 
regulation.” 

The above statement must be signed by the camp 

director or by an authorized member of the agency 
operating the camp. 





Food Rationing Regulations for 1944 


program so that camps, institutions and restaurants 

are not penalized at the expense of snack bars, a 
new basis of determining food allowance will be put 
into operation on March Ist. 

If a camp returned a balance of food points to a 
local rationing board at the end of the 1943 season, 
the board will return these numbers of points to the 
camp as a bonus with which to start 1944. 

These are the steps that must be followed in ap ply- 
ing for food points for the 1944 season: 

OPA Form 1307—must be filled out in duplicate 
with August 1942 as the “base month’. The items 
recorded on this form should check with those sub- 
mitted in the 1943 application for food points. 

By March first, each camp will be required to fill 
out in duplicate an additional form, the information 
on which will serve as the basis of food points for 
1944. Either July or August, depending in which 
month the most meals are served, should be used as 
the “base month”’ in arriving at the figures of “meals 
served”. Increase in the number of meals served in 
1943 over 1942 must be revealed not only in the 
numerical figure of meals served but in food cost. 

No longer will a service of milk and crackers, or 
coca-cola be allowed as ‘‘a meal served” in computing 
the total number of meals served during a month's 
operation. Study carefully the definition of “refresh- 
ments” and ‘“‘meal’’ to be found on OPA Form 1307. 


for FEBRUARY, 1944 


[:: order to remove inequities in the food rationing 


If counselors are served a special “feed” one or more 
times a week that consists of at least a beverage and 
a sandwich this then may be counted as a “‘meal”’. 

Camps that serve undernourished children may ap- 
ply and will receive additional food points for such 
children. However, the application must be accom- 
panied by letter signed by camp doctor indicating the 
need for this additional food. 

Camp directors may apply for still greater food 
points as early as July 1st if advance registrations 
show an increase over 1943. 

It was suggested by the Newark, N. J. Regional 
OPA Office that camps, that have “advance parties” 
for getting camps in shape and “after parties” for 
closing camp, should include the number of meals 
served during these periods with the “base month” 
figure. This principle would hold also for a camp 
that operates nine weeks instead of eight weeks. This 
camp would include an extra week in the total of 
meals served. Camps operating pre-camp and post- 
camp conferences would include the meals served in, 
these conferences with the ‘‘base month’”’ estimate. 

Camp management will be required by the OPA 
to keep an accurate record of the rationed food that 
is used in the preparation of meals. Special blanks 
will be furnished by OPA for this purpose. 
Collection of Ration Stamps and Tokens 

The regulation in 1943 required that 11 processed 
food points and 14 meat points be collected from each - 
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camper by the camp management and turned over to 
the local rationing board. In some localities camps 
were permitted to collect the required number of 
points from each camper upon arrival in camp, with- 
out holding the ration book. 


Some camps are already planning to include a 
“ration stamp” envelope in the information material 
that goes out to each parent. This envelope will have 
on it the required number of each kind of food points 
for each week of a camper’s stay, and will eliminate 
the necessity of parents depositing the ration book 
with the camp management. 


However, the use of tokens along with ration point 
coupons that will become effective February 29, 1944, 
complicates this procedure and will probably necessi- 
tate some change in the method of handling the col- 
lection of ration stamps. It will be impossible to get 
any instructions from OPA until March Ist. 

The important point to remember is that the gov- 
ernment looks to the camp management for the col- 
lection of the required number of ration points from 
all campers and staff members and that the points so 
collected should be turned over to the local board. 
About Food Order for Camp 

It is the practice of many camps to place their order 
now for processed foods, with the understanding that 
the point value of the goods ordered will be that 
which is in effect on the date of delivery. Camp man- 
agement is cautioned to check carefully the point value 
on each bill rendered for goods received. As near as 
can be determined food costs have risen approximate- 
ly 7 percent over 1943. 

Frozen vegetables offer more variety and few have 
any point value. Although more expensive initially, 
it must be remembered that there is little waste as 
compared to fresh vegetables. It has been suggested 
that freezing units, formerly used for ice cream stor- 
age are now available through some wholesalers at 
reasonable cost. Such freezing units would provide an 
adequate storage space tor the frozen vegetables. 


Regina McGarrisle Dies 


Miss Regina McGarrigle, Director of the School and 
Camp Department of Parents’ Magazine for the past fifteen 
years, died on January 8 after a long illness. Miss Mc- 
Garrigle gained the respect and admiration of everyone who 
knew her. Her loss will be keenly felt by her host of 
friends and associates in the school and camp field. 


Miss Josephine Chrenko, who for the past eleven years 


has been associated with Miss McGarrigle as her assistant, 
will continue in charge of the office. The other members of 
the staff, Mrs. Johanna Potter Shedd and Miss Margaret 
Herrick, will assist Miss Chrenko in serving camp directors 
and parents of young campers capably and understandingly— 
just as Miss McGarrigle would have wished it. 
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A University Camp Course 


for Counselors 


By 
DOROTHY JACKSON 


PRACTICAL course in camping is sponsored 

Aisin the first three weeks of September by 

the University of Toronto School of Physical 

and Health Education at Camp Tanamakoon in Al- 
gonquin Park, Ontario. 

Camp Tanamakoon, two hundred miles north of 
Toronto, is a private camp owned by Miss Mary G. 
Hamilton and it is loaned to the University for this 
purpose. During September, 1943, some twenty uni- 
versity women attended the course, and of this group 
six were granted certificates. A certificate is granted 
on the basis of qualities of leadership, knowledge of 
organized camping, and skill in the major activities: 
campcraft, canoeing, sailing, swimming and tennis. 

The camp is under the direction of Miss Dorothy 
N. R. Jackson, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation in the School of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, University of Toronto. The members of the staff 
this year included: Miss Marjorie Hillas, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; Miss Marion Ross, Director of 
Physical Education for Women at Queen’s University; 
Mrs. W. A. McCatty, and Mrs. Margaret Graham, 
members of the staff of the School of Physical and 
Health Education; and Miss Jeanne Manson, gradu- 
ate of the Toronto General Hospital, the nurse. 

The camp program ts conducted in an informal 
manner, the students throughout are called “‘coun- 
selors’” and as such assume the-responsibility for the 
details of camp routine. The members of the staff are 
thus free to concentrate their efforts on their work 
and still have time to enjoy camping for its own sake. 
A typical daily program includes: An hour of pad- 
dling the first thing in the morning followed by sec- 
tions for tennis, sailing, and campcraft; swimming 
and diving instruction at noon with the activity sec- 
tions rotating in the afternoon. The emphasis is 
placed on improving individual techniques and on 
group teaching methods. In the evening an hour and 
a half is set aside for informal discussion of camp 
management and problems, but long after the allotted 
time some continue around the library fire while the 
others sing and dance in the lodge. 

Attendance at the camp course is voluntary. Any 
woman interested in becoming a camp counselor may 
register for the course. Last fall the majority were 
students at the University of Toronto with a repre- 
sentation from the nearby-schools and colleges and 
one from Chicago, Illinois. 
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Resource Material in Camping 


by 
STUDIES AND RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Nature in Recreation 

By Marguerite Ickis (A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th 

St., New York, N. Y.) Paper. Illustrated. Price: $1.00. 

The purpose of this book is two-fold: to inject fun into 
a recreation program by introducing Nature through the 
different activities and, second, to indicate some workable 
approaches and methods that will create an “‘awareness’’ of 
living things in the world about us. An invaluable refer- 
ence for those who are interested in camping, handcraft, 
games, dramatics, music, the dance or aquatics. 

The Family in a World at War 

Edited by Sidonie M. Gruenberg (Harper & Bros. 1942, 

New York) 

This treats of the broader and more general principles of 
family life as affected by the war. This book will give the 
reader understanding of the social situation which in turn 
affects the behavior of children. 

To Parents in Wartime 

Bureau Publication 282. (Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 

ment of Labor.) 

This pamphlet is included as a reprint or appendix in the 
“Family in a World at War.” It may also be had separately 
for five cents. 

This pamphlet deals with the very specific war problems 
of children of all ages. Its chief emphasis is on the emo- 
tions of fear and hate which war inevitably engenders. Every 
question which is treated in the pamphlet was presented by 
a parent. Therefore, each question represents a real problem 
not a theoretical one. 

We, the Parents 

By Sidonie M. Gruenberg (Harper & Bros. 1939, New 

York) 

This covers the age range from the preschool child 
through adolescence. It discusses discipline, sex education, 
how children differ, problems of radio, movies and reading, 
and the use of money. 

Youth and the Future 

The General report of the American Youth Commission. 

296 p. (Washington, D. C. American Council on Educa- 

tion, 1942.) Price: $2.50. 

Contents: Pt. 1, Employment opportunity for youth; Pt. 
2, Other basic problems (includes education; use of leizure 
time: health and fitness; delinquency and rural crime; citi- 
zenship and national defense, etc.) ; Pt. 3, Responsibility for 
action for youth; Pt. 4, In conclusion (Meaning for life). 





REFERENCES ON TIN-CAN CRAFT 


National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


95 New Tin-Can Projects 
By Joseph J. Lukowitz (Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis.) Prices: Paper 75c, Cloth 
$1.25. 
Includes information as to tools and supplies needed, cor- 
rect procedures to be followed, discusses the cleaning, pol- 
ishing and lacquering of tin, and suggests many projects. 


for FEBRUARY, 1944 


Let's Make a Tin Lantern 
By Frances S. Wilson (National Recreation Assn., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City.) Sent on request. 


Thousand Pieces of Tin, A 
By Fredric Perkins—Leisure Magazine, December, 1938. 
Consult in Library. 
Some ideas on things to make of tin. 


Tin Can Carnival, A 

By Zora Joy Gifford. (Recreation Magazine, July, 1934. 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York City) Price: 25c. 

Some detailed suggestions and ideas for a money-making 
bazaar of saleable articles made out of tin. Ideas for mak- 
ing the articles, carnival booths, program, etc., are included. 


Tin-Can Craft 

By Edwin T. Hamilton (Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 4th Ave., 

New York City, N. Y.) 508 pp. Price: $3.50. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive book on tin-can-craft yet 
published. Includes sections on the home workshop, tools 
and equipment, materials, general operations, decorating, 
soldering, stone setting, plating, cleaning and polishing, and 
suggestions for numerous projects. Also includes a statement 
on the history of tin-cans and how tin-cans are made. 


Tin-Can Craft Chapter XIII of Woodcraft’ 
By Bernard S. Mason. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th 
St., New York City, N. Y.) Price: $2.75 
Suggests a number of woodcraft uses for old tin cans— 
cooking outfits, stoves, lanterns, dance rattles, lumberman’s 
horn, etc. : 
Tin Can Craft on the Playground 
By Charles M. Graves. (Recreation Magazine, July, 1933, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) Price: 25c 
Tin Can Toys and How to Make Them 
By Carrie Williams. (C. Williams, 5454 Page Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Prices: Paper $1.50, Cloth $2.50 
An illustrated book telling how old tin cans can be used 
for making toys. 
Tin Cans 
(The Guardian, June, 1933. Camp Fire Girls, 88 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City.) Price: 10c 
Illustrated article on the making of outdoor pots and 
stoves for camping purposes. 
Tin-Craft as a Hobby 
By Enid Bell (Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
City) Price: $2.00 
A practical manual on tin-craft with diagrams, designs and 
pictures showing how to proceed from step to step and how 
to get results both useful and decorative. 





NOTICE! 


In an early spring issue we would like to carry on 
this page a list of camp counselors training courses 
being given, or to be given, this spring. Will all 
directors of courses, or executives of national organi- 
zations or agencies offering such courses, please send 
a notice immediately to the Chairman of the Studies 
Committee, so that the list may be as complete and as 
definite as it can possibly be made? Barbara E. Joy, 
Chairman of the Studies Committee, 400 N. Clinton, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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cuts 3-hour soups 
to 3 minutes 





You may not believe your eyes, but you'll have to 
believe your palate ... they're delicious! Rich, 
tempting CHICKEN SOUP or full-bodied puree 
type soups—which ordinarily take hours to pre- 
pare—can now be served in the few minutes it 
takes to bring the to-be-added water to a boil 


SUNFILLED concentrated and dehydrated Soup 
Bases provide new economies in wartime cookery. 
Conserves rationed meats, expensive fowl and 
vegetables. Cuts fuel consumption. Far less time 
and labor involved. Yet... all the nutritive good- 
ness of real old fashioned soups, at less than 2%¢ | 
per 6 ounce serving. 














ORDER TODAY or request our representative 
to call for demonstration 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 
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booklet of 
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Dr. Mary Northway—Dr. Northway, who is serving as 
Guest Editor of this issue is Lecturer in Psychology at the 
University of Toronto and Instructor at the Institute of 
Child Study. Miss Northway has had many years of ex- 
perience in camping and has written frequently for the 
Camping Magazine. 

Abbie Graham—Well known to all members of the 
American Camping Association. Miss Graham is serving as 
chairman of publications for the organization. Her address: 
11420 Hessler Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Grace Coyle—Miss Coyle is Professor of Group Work, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. She is the President of the American 
Association of Social Workers and is the past president of 
the National Conference of Social Work. 

Helen H. Jennings—Miss Jennings is author of the book 
“Leadership and Isolation” reviewed in this issue by Miss 


she is now the psychologist for the Mental Health Unit of 
the U. S. Public Health Service Dispensary, Washington, 
D. C. Her address: 900 19th St. N. W., Washington 6. 

Elin Lindberg—Miss Lindberg is the Camp Management 
Adviser on the National staff of the Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. She is serving as Membership Chair- 
man for the New York Section. 


Coyle. Formerly on the staff of the Sociometric Institute, — 


Jeanne Bassett—Miss Bassett is Instructor in Physical 
Education, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. In addition to 
her experience in teaching college courses in camping, she 
has had many years of experience in camping on the staff 
of the Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin. 


Louis Sherr—Mr. Sherr is one of the directors of Camp 
Akiba, private camps for boys and girls at Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. He is serving as Membership Chairman for the 
Pennsylvania Section. His address: Market Street, National 
Bldg.,21st Floor, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Karl Bernhardt—Dr. Bernhardt is Associate Professor 
of Psychology and Acting Head of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Toronto and is Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Child Study. He was formerly Psy- 
chologist for the Toronto Juvenile Court and served as 
Psychological Consultant for the Kilkoo Camp. He is the 
Secretary of the Canadian Psychological Association and is 
author of the book, Ax Introduction to Psychology and Ele- 
mentary Psychology as well as a number of scientiflc articles. 


Dorothy Jackson—Miss Jackson is Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education at the University of Toronto and is the 
Director of the Camp Counselor Course for women students. 


Leonard Zamiska—Mr. Zamiska who designed the cover 
of the November and February issues, is an art student in 
Cleveland. He worked for two years in a camp for handi- 
capped children near Chardon, Ohio, and at present 1s 
working as an instructor of arts and crafts at the Alta 
Social Settlement Art Shop. 
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now available in substantial quantities 
for hospital and institutional use. 








A favorable crop outlook and our greatly expanded produc- 
tion facilities now permit us to satisfy the demands of our 
armed forces and again supply our old and prospective cus- 
tomers with widely acclaimed, true-to-fruit Sunfilled products. 

We are confident that former users of Sunfilled concen- 
trated juices will welcome the return of these unexcelled 
quality products. Prospective users will appreciate the time, 
money and space saving advantages they afford. By the 
simple addition of water as directed, juices are ready for 
serving. They faithfully approximate the flavor, body, vita- 
min C content and nutritive values of freshly squeezed juices 
of high quality fruit. 


ORDER TODAY and request data 
on other Sunfilled specialties 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin. Florida 
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Pleasures of Being a Counselor 
(Continued from page 5) 


The pleasures of the camp counselor then are three: 
to get acquainted with the earth first-hand, to live 
with it so closely that no city-bound year can ever take 
it from you and to have at hand good companions; 
to blend whatever skill you may have with the life of 
the group so that they will remember not so much the 
skill as the group enjoyment created; to discover how 
to awaken campers to the delight of using the self- 
starter power latent within them. 

For such counselors and their campers, the light of 
campfires will never grow dim. All the winters of their 
life Orion will move in bright benediction above them. 








HAVE YOU RENEWED YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE A.C.A.? 


We regret that it will be necessary to remove 
from the Camping Magazine mailing list all 
memberships for which we do not receive 1944 
renewal from Section Treasurers before March 
first. 

To insure receiving the March issue, send your 
fee zmmediately to your Section Treasurer. See 
officers listed for your Section on the back cover. 


Regional C. onferences 
of A.C. 4. Sections 


February 18-19.—Central States Regional Con- 
ference at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

February 24-27.—Pacific Camping Association 
Conference at the Biltmore Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, California. 

February 25-26.—New England Camping Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

March 16-18—New York Section Regional 
Conference at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, New York. 

















IF YOU LIVE IN A CITY 


which has the new postal delivery zone numbers, you will 
speed delivery of your copy of THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
if you will drop us a postcard telling us your correct ad- 
dress and zone number. You'll be helping the Post Office 
Dept. and yourself as well. Thank you. 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Ordinary method and 
ingredients for pack- 
aging to obtain a tart 
flavor or sour base. 


Natural flavor from 
oil of California 
Lemons — the plus 
flavor! 


The original formula 
and new method cre- 
ated by One Two 
Three Company in 
1939... with the plus 
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It is this plus flavor that makes the vital plus qual- 
ity in 1-2-3 MIXER. .. It means fuller, richer selling 
flavor and taste for your mixed drinks and food. 
That is why 1-2-3 has given such satisfying results 
in its consistency and uniformity everywhere, 


anywhere a tart flavor or sour base is desired... 
Moreover, 1-2-3 MIXER is especially prepared 


for the particular type of water in your locality. 

in every field where drink and food is prepared 
1-2-3 has proved its amazing all-purpose utility 
» «+ It begins with a plus flavor advantage... 
available in 3 citrus flavors... 


CAUTIONS fees mix tenttattons. 


eriginal 2-boitle package, necks protrud- 
ing from packege. Look for the patent No. 
1,731,153 te make sure you are getting the 
eaney ww: 





eriginal—the assurance of the right quality. 
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thorized distributor or— d ©1944 
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ISO VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 
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A College Trains Counselors _ 
(Continued from page 10) 


building projects such as a log bench, a kitchen table 
and a sizeable log bridge develop the skill in an inter- 
esting way and in a way which is fun. The use of the 
jack-knife is new to most of the campers. Again, by 
means of demonstration and explanation and then, by 
use in fire building, and by making some useful article 
a basic skill is acquired. For many, sleeping on the 
ground out-of-doors was a new experience. How to 


i | make a bed-roll, and how to pitch, ditch and strike 


a tent and select a site were camping techniques to be 
learned. 

Nature study, a concomitant part of camping was 
handled by a specialist. This, too, was made practical. 
The trees were learned for their use in fire-building 
and the edible plants were actually cooked and eaten. 

Camp sanitation proved to be of great interest 
although at first mention it seemed the least exciting 
part of the whole program. The disposal of tin cans, 
the various methods of disposing of garbage and dish 
water and the building of an outdoor latrine were all 
new experiences. 

Evening programs were designed to give practical 
experience in campfire programs, song leading, stunts, 
and camp games. Discussions touched upon such 
subjects as camp ideals, methods, organization, child 
guidance, social relationships and counselor responsi- 
bilities. 

This one week course is all too short, but it is filled 
with the practical; the students are thinking in terms 
of using their skills and of learning them so that they 
can teach them to others. There is never time to teach 
enough, but a beginning is made and girls who return 
for a second year find that they learn even more the 
next time, for no two years are alike in content. 

Now, more than ever, the colleges have an oppor- 
tunity to begin a training program and to use every 
resource in teaching students to love the out-of-doors 
and to love to work with children. 





Mrs. Parker O. Pennington 


Mrs. Parker O. Pennington, who was active in 
girls’ recreational and educational work for many 
years, died suddenly at her summer home at Green 
Lake near Interlochen, Michigan on September 2, 
1943. Mrs. Pennington was an active worker in the 
Michigan Section of the American Camping Associa- 
tion and had held several offices during a lifetime of 
devotion to the cause of better camping. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennington founded Camp Inter- 
lochen, a private camp for girls on Green Lake, Mich- 
igan in 1919. They owned and operated this camp for 
twenty-five years. 
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rationed chopped | 


Scientifically processed from selected dehydrated vege- 
tables, wheat protein derivatives, beef extract and other 
choice ingredients, Sunfilled Base Mix is both timely, econom- 


ical and convenient .. . makes meat ration points go twice 
as far. 
Whenever meat loaves... hamburgers. . . salmon loaves 


. .. croquettes, are planned for the menu, this superior Base 
Mix is indicated. For example: 4 lbs. of chopped meat—plus nn 
an 18 oz. bag of Base Mix and 3 pints of water, makes 8 lbs. 
of delicious, fully seasoned product ready for the oven. A money — meat — ration point saver for 
Actually, it enhances the flavor by retaining the natural meat HOSPITALS + HOTELS « SCHOOLS 
juices which are ordinarily lost through seepage during the CAFETERIAS « CAMPS 
baking process. 

No additional seasoning is ever necessary for the average 






ORDER TODAY or request our 


representative to call for demonstration 


taste. Equally important,—Sunfilled Base Mix can be stored 
without refrigeration. CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Dunedin, Florida 











Camping for the Y ounger Child 


(Continued from page 3) Early Enrollment-Seeking Camps 


If, then, we are to send the boy or girl under twelve USE 
to camp consideration must be given to the following EA A IN IRY 
_—- RLY CAMP INQU 
(1) Is the child ready for the camp experience? MEDIUM 
Has he achieved sufficient self-reliance to be able to * 
adjust to the camp situation? 
; P “ wee - as he acquired _ Camp-minded readers like to get the camp question 
adequate feeling of ‘‘belonging” so that he can safely ostind. easie, 
leave home for a new social setting? Because the Sunday New York Herald Tribune's 
(2) Can the camp provide a program suitable to THIS WEEK is an all-the-family kind of magazine sec- 
this age and the necessary close supervision needed sl we ~~ eagle cia aie neers 
— hild? amilies ... because its readers are the earn-more 
y the younger child: spend-more kind ... it is considered a test medium for 


(3) Will the child’s health, safety and need for camp advertisers. 
sleep and rest be looked after adequately? Last year all kinds of camps had excellent results. 


— One, in the $300 bracket, received 28 campers from it. 
4 ill th 
( t) Will the 7s tovide the typ e of discip line Demand for camps and early enrollment trend are 





most conducive to his best development? both gaining. We urge you send for rate card and full 
If these questions receive satisfactory answers then information today. The Herald Tribune Camp Service 
the younger child shouid have the happy experience taincineniag lly -cetynnen Analg nagngne-Mnangreniiier4 
fo 1] . . courages early enrollment. Early enrollment demands 
Of Camp aS Well as his older brothers and sisters. early advertising. February issues of the Herald Trib- 

une magazine section are closing this month. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY * 
ON CAMPING SCHOOL AND CAMP SERVICE 
Copies Available at A.C.A. office, 343 S. Dearborn, NEW YORK 


Chicago 4, Illinois. Herald Tribune 


PRICE: 10 cents. Orders accompanied by remittance. 
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TO GET MORE 
CAMP ENROLLMENTS 
THIS YEAR 


Make The Chicago Daily News your repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan Chicago area. 
Restrictions on travel may compel you to forego 
many of your personal trips this year, ‘but 
through this newspaper’s columns you can 
effectively reach that audience of families who 
are your best prospects for camp enrollments. 
The Chicago Daily News is “Chicago’s HOME 
Newspaper.” Its audience is a HOME audience. 


Send a supply of your camp literature 
to The Chicago Daily News School, 
College and Camp Bureau and, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part, 
it will be displayed and distributed. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 68 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper. . . 
Its Place in The Home Is One of 
Respect and Trust 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 
SAN EFRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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(1) WARDROBE 
 ~ LIST SERVICE 


To Protect Your Campers and Your Camp... 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash's 


WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped—for 
neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other method. 


Sa 
: 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 
Write for information, samples, and prices. 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire 
woven name quality and utility at the lowest pos- 
sible price we offer Cash’s JACQUARD Woven 


Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


e 
24 Camp Street C ASH § san Norwalk, Conn. 

















Mandel's Camp Advisory Bureau 


Invites you to use our facilities— 
Have you sent us yor catalog? 
& 
OUR CAMP OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


— OFFERS — 
Prompt, Careful Service — Moderately Priced 
Outfitting for Boys and Girls 
We invite you to join the sixty camps now serviced 
- by - 


MANDEL BROTHERS 


1 NORTH STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Forest Industries Offer Free Teaching Materials 


A series of booklets and visual aids designed to supple- 
ment text-book study of America’s forests and to motivate 
interest in tree conservation, has been prepared and made 
available to schools by American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., an organization of forest owners, producers, and dis- 
tributors of forest products. 

A complete bibliography, listing and describing the ma- 
terial, has been sent to teachers of elementary and secondary 
schools. All of the material is offered to educational insti- 
tutions without charge. 

The booklets, profusely illustrated with photographs and 
charts, are titled America’s Forests, Trees for Tomorrow, and 
New Magic in Wood. The visual aids include a pictorial 
chart and map, a series of posters and a motion picture 
short. The map, 28 x 34 inches, printed in four colors, 
gives a bird’s eye view of American forests. The forest 
products chart, 25 x 30 inches, lists several hundred pro- 
ducts derived from wood. The four colored posters, 18 x 
20 inches, are suitable for class-room display or bulletin 
board use. 

Full information about the educational material may be 
obtained by writing to the headquarters of American Forest 
Industries, Inc., at 1319 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Melind Issues New Cloth Marking Kit 


The Louis Melind Co. has introduced a handy new type 
kit for marking clothes and linens that has already been 
proved an unusually good seller at Post Exchanges for use 
by those in the armed forces. The type kit contains black 
indelible ink, brush, felt pad, holder, tweezers, and inter- 
changeable 14 pt. type, suitable for making a stamp of any 
name or number. 

Camp directors wishing information on this Type Kit 
will receive full details without obligation by writing to the 
Louis Melind Co., 362 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, mention- 
ing the Camping Magazine. 





SUNSET WORKSHOP REPRINTS 


Reprints of the Sunset Workshop, a national con- 
ference of the American Camping Association, are 
available for 10 cents each, 12 for $1.00 at Room 
1802, 343 S. Dearborn, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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